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In view of the apparent successes achieved with 
Labovian quantitative methods in the analysis of phonological 
variation, it is not surprising to find these techniques being 
extended to include the study of syntax. Sankoff suggests that the 
extension of probabilistic considerations from phonology to syntax is 
not a conceptually difficult jump. However, this optimism is 
premature. An analogous view of syntactic variation is incoherent; 
what is meant by the notion of syntactic variation is a moot point. 
No sociolinguistic or syntactic theory exists that is sufficiently 
well articulated and restricted to deal with the problem of variation 
in syntax. The most serious issue raised by the problem of syntactic 
variation concerns the kind of semantic/pragmatic theory on which the 
foundations of an integrative sociolinguistic theory should be based. 
Possible approaches to accounting for this variation include seeing 
the form of grammatical structure through the relationship between 

(1) the logical structure of utterances and surface syntactic form; 

(2) perceptual processing and syntactic process; or (3) 
conversational organization/interaction and syntactic structure. The 
third approach has the advantage of allowing a perspective on 
variation in acquisitional and post-creole continue as well as on 
both diachronic and synchronic variation. (Author/MSE) 
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ON THE PRub^EK uF SfNTACTIC VARIATIWi: 
A REPLY TO 6EATR1Z LAVANOERA MO Will I AH lABOV 

Suzanne Ronlne 
University of Blmln^m, England 

Abstract 

In view of the apf^ament successes achieved with labovlan <Hiant1tat1ve 
Bethods In the analysis of phom^loglcal variation (cf. for exaople, labov 
1%6), It 1$ not surprising to find these tecfmlqt^ being extended to 
Include the study of syntax. Sankoff (1973), for ex^ple* suggests that 
the extension of probabilistic considerations froa phonoloqy to syntax 
1$ not a conceptually difficult Jusp. In opinion, however, Sankoff *s 
(^tlmlssi Is presature. An analogous view of syntactic variation Is Inco- 
herent; It Is a ooot point what oi>!> means by the notion *S)mtact1c variation.' 
We sl^ly do not have a sxlolln^lstlc (rmr syntactic) theory which Is 
sufficiently Mil articulated and restricted to deal w^th the problen of 
variation In syntax. Perhaps the laost serious Issue whi ^ the problem of 
syntactic variation raises concerns the kind of seiaantlc/prdgnatlc theory 
upon which the foimdatlons of an Integrative soclollngulstic theory should 
be based. 

On the nature of syntactic varlatl^ 

It has be<2n some tliae now since Sankoff (1973) first prxsposed that 
the scope of the stu^y of language variation should Include syntax and 
semantics. In her analysis of cof^lenentlzer deletion In Montreal 
French she demonstrated how labovlan quantitative methods rn^ght be extend- 
ed to iteal with variability in levels of the gramar above the ph<mologlca1 . 
She claim straightforwardly {1973:&8): 

T)^ extension of probabilistic considerations froRi phonolo^ to 
syntax is not a conceptually difficult junp... It seeins clear to us 
that 1ft the increasing ni^iser of situations which have been studied... 
underlying probabilities are consistently and systematically pattern- 
ed according to internal (linguistic) and external social and stylis- 
tic constraints. There is no rea on not to expect similar patterning 
else«^re in the gramar. 
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Sankoff's main punK>se n^s to provide a taaonstratlon of such an 
extension without giving such thoa^t to the ^stlon of whethei the nature 
of syntactic variation Is sufflcl^tly similar to that t^lch takes place 
at the ph<mo1og1ca1 level to justify sv^ a wholesale transfer of method. 
Similarly « R ckford (I97S}, who has followed Sankoff's lead* Is more cm\- 
cerneti with the methods used In the oillectK^ of syntactic data, than 
with the larger, and In ^ opinion more iraportant. Issue of whether soclo- 
llngulstlc QetlH)ds are ^n>11cab1e In all respects to syntactic protlems. 
The answers to this question have Important Impllcatlr^s In a number of 
areas as I prtH>ose to show; most significantly perhaps, the stu4y of 
syntactic variation raises a dispute about the kind of semantic/pragmatic 
theory upon «^1ch the foundations of an integrative soclollngulstic theory 
should be based. 

Lavandera (1978) has recently argued quite convincingly, I think, 
that one impctant methodological tool, the (socio-) linguistic variable, 
cannot be easily extended to the analysis of syntactic variation* It Is 
however li^rtant to note at this stage* as Lavandera herself Is careful 
to point <HJt, that her argimnt Is not where variation stops (since It Is 
an e^lrlcal Issue whether syntax shows Internally as well as externally 
conditioned variation), but where the linguistic variable stops. I.e. 
ceases to be a useful or meaningful concept, it Is also an empirical 
(and Interesting) Issue whet)«r syntax Is more resistant to variation than, 
say, either morphologor or phcmology. Huds^(ig^:46) quite rightly remarks 
that exdjT^les of syntactic differences within a 'language^sized' variety 
are less frequently cited in the soclollngulstic literature than differ- 
ences in either pronunciation or morphology. This, in his opiniwi (and 
I would agree), requires an explanation. 

He suggests a number of reasons; 

1. Syntactic differences way be more difficult to study because they occur 
infrequently and are hard to elicit; 

2. There are relatively few syntactic items (or constructions), so that 
even if the same proportion of these varied tf^ result would still be a 
smaller number by '-omparison with the number of phonological variables; and 

3. The greater tendency to uniformity in syntax may be an artefact of the 
process of standardization. 
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Hudson's first two points are ciethodolcgical . i.«*. asfming there Is 
variatiwi, how can one find 'enough* of it to investigate (cf. Rickford's 
discussicm of this aspect of tlie prc^lem); third point is a difficult 
one. Hudswi in fact thinks there Is evidence for the view that pec^le 
tend to si^ress alternatives in synUx, while they positively seek them in 
vocabulary. In this connection he cites the diffusion of syntactic features 
across language boundaries (cf. for ex^le, Nadkami 197S). f^erhaps one 
of the most striking Instances of the areal diffusion of syntactic features 
is the case discussed by Gumperz ami Wilson (1971) in Kupwar, where the 
villa^rs speak three languages. Marathi, Urdu and Kannada. Despite the 
fact that the lan^ges have co-existed for centuries in this intimate 
contact situation, they are nearly cot^letely distinct in vocabulary; but* 
as far as syntax is concerned, they have become much more similar in 
Kupwar than elsewhere. This is tnie to such an extent that Gumperz and 
Wilson claim the three langua^s now share a cofsem syntactic base. 

I m not sure that these examples supf>ort t^idson*s hypothesis that 
alternatives In syntax tend to be st4)ressed as markers of social differ- 
ences, while vocabulary and pronunciation differences tend to be favored. 
For one thing, these cases of ^syntactic diffusion* in contact situations 
se^ to be more i^usual than Hudson implies. Generally. It seems to be 
true that grMiatical and syntactic features diffuse across linguistic 
boundaries less easily than vocabulary items and p^es (cf . for example. 
Hau^n 19^ and yeinreich 1974: U-36). It is therefore usually regarded 
as a sign of intimate and prolonged contact when one finds shared syntactic 
features in these kinds of situations. 1 suspect there are many more 
instances of language contact ^ere syntactic differences between two or 
more languages have r^t been suppressed. For example. Pousada and Poplack 
(forthcOTing) have recently argi^ that <tesp1te heavy contact with English, 
the granmwtical integrity of Puerto Rican Spanish in Mew York City is 
maintained, at least at the deep structure level. And Sankoff and Put^lack 
(1979) sug^st that code-switching mst be a surface structure phenomenon 
since the basic qualitative and quantitative integrity of both Spanish and 
English is maintained. That is, the parts of sentences ^ich are English 
have the characteristic canonical and favored sentence structures of English; 
and those which are Spanish retain the Uvore^ Spanish patterns. They 
present iu^ressive quantitative data to ^monstrate that co<te-switching 
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takes place only at certain predictable points where the syntactic strvc*- 
tures of £n9l1sli and ^nlsh aUnm their respective autononles to be osln- 
talned. This finding of course, raises a nuaber of Interesting questions 
and has Itiportant lB?)11cat1on$ for linguistic theory, i4i1ch Sankoff and 
Poplack do not pursue. 

For exaople. Is It the case that languages which are not very similar 
will not be code-switched frequently because the aorphosyntactic structures 
of the languages Involved 'alloi*' fewer points at which switches can be 
Inltlateci with^t violating certain syntactic constraints In one or the 
other language? In auUllln^l coemnltles where typologlcally different 
languages are In use and where code^swltchlng is Infrequent, can one dis- 
cover lather the latter reflects linguistic or social distance, or both? 
Or. Indeed, have cosrunlty nor&s about code-switching. If they exist, arisen 
by dint of linguistic pressure? To take another probleiMtIc case, the 
sorpho-syntactlc convergence of Chlpet^an, Cree, French and English at 
Fort Chlpei^yan. Alberta as described by Scollon {1979:22S), closely paral- 
lels that reported for Kupwar. ^kwever. It Is In fact this ccmver^ce 
(or one might paraphrase, 'the suppression of alterMtfves') i^lch the 
Scollons (1979:11) take as problematic and In need of explanation, rather 
than the nultlpllclty of languages In use in the com^lty. 

Sankoff and Pc^lack*s findings, -n particular, raise wore serious 
questions about the Implication of social factors In linguistic change 
and the permissible extent of Intereference between languages In contact 
situations. With re^r^ to the fWt of these, for example, Dorian 
(forthcoming) argues that language contact and a hl^ly differentiated 
social structure seem not to be of jaajor sl^lflcance In promoting change 
In East Sutherland Gaelic, although both these factors are often cited 
elsewhere. Thus, certain changes such as loss of tense distinctions can- 
not be attributed to contact with English. We have yet to fonmjlate a 
theory of unlversals of language contact which will account for c<»istra1nts 
on borrowing (cf. Moravlcslk ?978). The cases 1 have cited here are 
Illustrative of the difficulties Involved. 

Still, the fact retnalns that there do not appear to be any exainples 
of cowminltles In which vocabulary and pronunciation show less variation 
than syntax.^ ';nfortunately, sufficient data have not been forthcoming 
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which would allow us to assess the role standardUatlon (and i») particular, 
stylistic expansion and literacy) aay be playing In this alleged process 
of supresslon of syntactic variation. I think there Is good evidence to 
Indicate that functional expansion and elaboration may condition or bring 
about the 'creatlw' of new syntactic categories or alternatives (cf. 
for exa^le, Sankoff and Broiim 1976 and tonalne 1%0}. Creoles and post* 
Creole contlnua certainly provide mmrous exwples of this phenomenon. 
In fact. It seems that there Is «ore variation In syntax In these situations 
than one wight expect to find In a speech corowlty which nas arisen via 
a 'natural* process of dialect forwtlon. This finding could however 
reflect a bias of Interest on the part of creollsts towards the Investi- 
gation of syntactic differences as well as special history, ihose working 
In uroan speech cosRunlties have generally adopted the lab0¥lan franswork 
of quantifying phcmologlcal t^rlables. 

At any rate, fkidson (1^:48) has put forward a tentative hypothesis 
about the different types of lingu.stic variables in relation to their 
l^ricatlon with social structure. Syntax is the sarker of cohesion; 
therefore, IndlvldiMls try to eliminate alternatives In syntax. This 
does seem to fit tt% ec^irlcal findings of urban Anerican socloll/tgulstlcs. 
Gra^mtlcal differences, e.g. »ult1ple negation, have tended to show 
patterns of sharp stratificat ion (cf. Wolfram and Fasold 197') while 
phonological variables, like the raising of /ae/, reveal flfw stratifi- 
cati on. Thus syntactic differences seem to be wore qualitative rather 
than quantlt»«t1v€. In contrast to syntax, however, vocabulary 1$ a 
fljarker of d1v1s1<^s in a society (cf. for exaiaple. Bright and Raiaanujdn 
1964); and we may find individuals actively cultivating alternatives in 
order to make «ore subtle social dlstlr^tlons. fM fln^ilJy, pronunciation 
differences reflect the social group with which the speaker identifies. 
Individuals use sntae alternants and suppress others, thus using eac^ in 
distinctive proportions relative to other alternants as a marker of group 
identity and solidarity, 1 think It Is difficult to accept Hudson's 
view that syntax is a rrariter of cohes1c»^ when the syntactic differences 
which do exist In a cotammity my be so divisive. One may also cite here 
the role of syntactic variation in contributing to so-ca11e'< 'syntactic 
co«i?>lex1ty' (cf. for example. Van <ten Broeck 1977 and Romaine 1980a and b). 
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This however concerns larger differences in the use of lan9u«ge rather 
than the use of Isolated syntactic variables (cf. pps. 

These speculations are however best postpa^ or reccmsidered more 
profitable when wore data Is to hand; and I w m>t awcemed f»re with 
trying to acc04tfit for the pauci^ of syntactic variation. The qt^stion 
I want to raise here is this: Wiat kind of sociollnguistlc theory ^s 
one need In order to Ulk about syntactic variation? Alternatively, we 
could ask, what is a syntactic variable? 

Hudson (1980:157) disroisses the problem of how to define a linguistic 
variable because he says the notion of 'linguistic variable* Is not intend- 
ed to be taken as part of a general theory of langua^» but rather as an 
analytical tool for sociolinguistics. The d1stinct1w>, it seems to me, 
is moot. Analytical devices are in a very real sense part of the tlworetlcal 
assup<)t1ons one wakes about the nature of the problea to hand, e.g. what It 
is like and what methods are relevant to its descriptiw. The ass^^tion 
beh* id the extension of the linguistic variable* fnm phwwiogy to syntax 
is thn syntax Is In some ^ analogous to phonology; or acre specifically, 
there is an analogous relationship between phonological an<< syntactic 
variation. 

The dirrering seiaiotlc functions of phonolc^i'-al as opposed to syn- 
tactic units are at Issue here. The distinction between phonologiy and 
syntax depends upon the acknowledged properties of duality and arbitrari- 
ness. The success of Labovian Methods in dealing with ph<molog1cal varia- 
tion can be attributed to the arbitrariness of the linguistic sign. A 
lexical Item is an arbitrary pairing of sound and meaning (excluding of 
course, obvious cases of sound symbolism), which has to be learned as 
a whole. He could in principle change the phovological structure of 
every word form in a language without affecting at all the distribution 
of the resultant word forms throughout the sentences of the language or 
the weaning of the sentences* Tt^ relationship between t»^ rules of 
syntax and tfw meaning of a sentence is by contrast iconic. We can't 
change the distribution of all the word forms in a langua^ while holding 
the meaning of the lexemes constant or change the meaning of the lexei^ies 
without affecting the distribution of the associated word forms. In other 
words, we might say that S3ntences are not produced as \Mnana\yze6 holons, 
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but are interpreted an<^ on eac^. occasion. We can con^arf* a sentf^nce with 
an algebraic equation (c<. for exai^le, Vincent 1979), where ttie signs 
are not icons, but the structure of the equatlc^. is 1c<»iic. Thus, the 
syisbols are arbitrary, but tne relati^s among them are not. Similarly 
the words in a sentence a^^ not iccms, but the structure of the sentence 
is iconic.^ As Lyais {1977:37S} says, the theoretical conclusion to be 
drawn from this fact is that there is an intrinsic connection between the 
meanings of words and their distribution; and it is for this reason that 
it is difficult to draw a boundary between syntax and semantics. 

It is this issue which is behind Lavandera*s observation that the 
three exiles presented by Sankoff U973) to support the ext^sion of 
quantitative methods of analysis to syntax were all cases in which the 
variation seemed not to be the carrier of social and stylistic significance. 
(To this, 1 would add that her three cases involved both gra^tical and 
phonological constraints ratter than purely gr^nmatical or syntactic ones; 
tHjt I will discuss the significance of this later.) According to Lavandera, 
the problem is that phonological variables which can be sN)wn to have 
social and stylistic variation do not have referential B^aning. I take 
her use of the term ' referential meaning* to Indicate others have 
called 'descriptive*, 'co^itive* or 'conceptual' meaning (cf. for example, 
Lyons 1977). ^k)nphonolDgical variables, however, may have social and 
stylistic significance {or what we may call 'stylistic* meaning) in a 
given case, but they always have cognitive meaning by (tefinltion. 'he 
difficulty is that ttw co^ltlve meaning must be assumed to be tne same 
for all variants of the variable, 1^ real dilemma then, is the differ- 
ence in dtffining or assifining sameness of meaning for phonological as 
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opposed to syntactic variants. 

Within this context it U easv to see why phonological variables 
were the safest starting point for quantitative analysis. According to 
Labov, social and stylistic variation presupfKJse the option of raying 
the saii» thing in dif^-^rent ways, i.e. the variants of the variables have 
the same referential meaning, but are somehow different with respect to 
their social and stylistk significance. Th** main contribution froir^ 
quantitative studies which relipd on the concept of the linguistic variable 
so defined was the demonstration that differences in ptenetU realization 
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recanted as neanlngless. ^.e. cases of 'free variation' ♦ were In fact 
carriers of social and stylistic Inforotetlon In a systematic toy. Labov's 
work thus put t.ie stvdy of s^llstlc laeanlng on a par witti that of cog- 
nitive meaning. 

Lav4f^ra*s sain objection to the extension of the variable to syntax 
Is that It reverses the ttfKiie significance of the con^t as originally 
defined and used by labov (1^}* She cites In particular Labov and 
Welner's (1977) stt^ of the agentless passive, t^lch depei^ on the 
assu^tlon that the active and the passive can be used to say the same 
thing; or* In Labov and Me1ner*s Mords, the active and the passive, 
although different foros, are referentlally Identical. 

It 1i not clear to ine Mhat Is meant by the uve of the term 'refer- 
ential' oy Labov and Uelner (or Lavandera* Mho has adopt their termin* 
ology In her argument). It seecss to ne that a lack of precision In defin* 
Ing terns like 'referential' Is cmfusing the Issue here. Labov has 
defined the variants of a variable as "alternative Mflors of saying the 
sane thing fra« a truth-deflnUional point of v1e«" {cf . labov and 
Welner 1977:6). This is of course only one possible *«y In i^hich synonoa^ 
can be defined. Labov appears to accept In this case a kind of 'logical 
synonoB^', i.e. tito expressions are synogmous in a language if and (miy 
If they way be Interchanged in each sentence without altering the truth 
value of that sentence. Logical theories differ of course as to how 
truth*value Is arrived at, but I will ignore that here. 

Labov hw«ver has gone on to conclude, in ay opinion erroneously, 
that constancy of truth-value guarantees constancy of co^ltive or des* 
criptive ineaning (what he isprecisely calls 'referential weaning'}. 
This is not really true. We can say that two or wore expressiwts are 
synonoaous, i.e. have the sane descriptive taeaning or sense if they are 
substitutable for one another in a ran^ of utterances without affecting 
their descriptive value. The point is that the iwplicaticmal relati(»i- 
ship between constancy of (fcscriptive weaning and truth-value is not a 
bilateral one. Constancy of descriptive weaning implies constancy of 
truth'value; but tfw converse does not hold. We can substitute one 
expressior for another which my result in an altemation of descriptive 
meaning, but not truth value {cf. Lyons 1977:202). If we take the two 
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sentences Unic o rns exist , and Centa urs e xist. . t*e can say that these have 
the same truth-value (at least in this MOrld, though t^y niay well i.ot in 
all possible MOrl^s}. In other words, both are false, but they have 
different descriptive meanings. 

Labov's use of term 'referential' Is also problematic and mis* 
leading here s1rK:e we are not dealing exclusively with referring expres* 
sions. I accept Lyons' {1977: chapter 7) view of reference as an utter- 
ance ^pendent notice, i.e. it applies to expressions in context and not 
to single word form or lexemes, Labov says that variants of a 

variable have the same meaning, «^t I think he sh^ld be saying (and 
neaning?} is that variant word form d<m*t change weaning. Here is n^re 
the trouble arises In talking about or defining syntactic and phonological 
variables in the same teras. If reference Is a context and utterance 
bowd concept, so that only expressions way have reference (lexewes have 
sense, and so cto expressions), the study of syntactic variation oust be 
concerned with the relationship between lexewes and expressions; the study 
of f^HMYOlogical variation, on tf% other hand, deals with the relatimship 
between lexesies and forws. The sense of an expression can be tNHtght of 
as a function of the senses of its component lexewes and of their occur- 
rence in a particular grmnatical or syntactic structure. The only ref- 
erence an utterance can be said to have Is to its truth-value. 

In their study of the passive Labov and Uelner (1977) claimed that 
the choice between the agentless passive and the active under certain 
conditions was constrained entirely by syntactic factors, and carried 
witter social m)r stylistic significance. A$ La^atuien quite correctly 
points out, Labov and Weiner are really arming that variation between 
the active and passive Is weaningless in terws of three dimensions, refer* 
ential (in the sense of 'cognitive* or '<tescriptive' }, social and stylis- 
tic. This amounts to saying that the observed frequencies with i^ich the 
active vs. passive occur relates only to surface stricture ctmstraints 
and does not C(^vey any inforsaation. It is this aspect of the difference 
between phonological and syntactic variables that bothers Lavandpr^. 

The kind of meaningfulness whkh Labov's study of phonological vari- 
ables was original 1y concerned with relates to actual utterances in speci- 
fic contexts. In otJ^r words, sameness and difference in meaning is 
assumed at a surface level of utterance in the case of phonological van* 
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ables. In the case of syntactic variation t^never, what is being assumed 
Is equivalence of umlerlying syntactic structures, lavandera takes the 
artiuttjent In a swaewhat different direction from here, i<h1ch I will not 
pursue because it is tan^ntlal to the issue at hand. She seeais to have 
become confused by. or overly concerned i^lth l«bov*s awtraalctory u%e of 
the linguistic variable, and hence misses nihat I consl^r to bi- t>» raor«f 
important issue. Horeover, Labov's (1978) reply to lavaniterf on this 
question of the soclollnguistic variable stc^s does mit really speak 

specifically to or shed ll^t on the point she is making. t Is merely 
a reiteration of methodological principles and Labov's position on the 
relevance of the study of variation to linguistic theory. He says, for 
exa^le (1978:5): 

She ^•e. Lavandera SrJ U right in not being per$ua<ted by our 
arguments [i.e. that they brokg Into the liquor closet reans the 
same thing as the liquor closet irfas broken Into . SR.J But we are 
not in the business of being persuasive; our enterprise demands 
conclusive demonstration. 

The probleti which arises In describing precisely t . «ldt1cnship 
between lexwues en^ expressions on the one harwl (i.e «y^ tactic variation} 
and between fCf.-<; .^v lexemes, the other (i.e. phono'iogical variation) 
is that this cet oe done except within the fr^ewo'-k of scsae specific 
grawMtical theory. Furthermore, these pelati«ish1>s might have to be 
stated somewhat differently for different languages (cf. for example, 
Lyons 1977:25). The Labovian formulation of concept of linguistic 
variable adheres very closely to an early Chomskyan c<WKeption of ^nera- 
tive gramnar (cf. for ex^i*.-: Labov 19^9:761). In Its classical (or 
standard} version, i.e. Chomsky (1966), transformational generative 
9rafliiaf is well suited to the analysis of certain kinds of variation. 
It allows us to say, for example, that superficially Identical phrases 
and sentences may be derived from distinct underlying structures, and 
conversely, that superficially distinct sentences may be derived frcMn the 
saine underlying structures, labov would ha^ had miKh more difficulty 
nfith a non-transformational ^nerative grammar, e.g. categorical graiaaar. 

The concept of underlying structure allows Labov to say that there 
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over Its variant realizations and that it is this unit of expression 
i^ich hai the semantic function of reference. In the case of the active 
and the passim for Instance, a transformational grmiar allows us to 
derive one of these from the other (or both from an Identical pre-senten- 
lal structure of a more abstract kind). The original Katz and Postal 
(1%4) argument held that transformations had no effect on the meaning of 
senter.ces; Labov and others have since taken an altered and more defensible 
view ttot the truth-value of sentences is held constant under transformations. 
This position avoids the unattractive conclusion that there Is no distinc- 
tion between the meaning of a sentence and the meaning of an utterance. 
Thus, stylistic variation no lon^r has to be classified as semantically 
irrelevant. 

The classical view of generative phonology has similarly been put to 
good use by Labov in the study of pho«.ological variation. The Chomsky 
and Halle (19dt'l model of phonology presented in T»>e Sound Pattern of 
English assumes that speakers of all dialects of English, for example, 
share the same underlying phonological representations, n^lch are relatively 
stable over time. Thus, change (and hence also variation) occurs In the 
rule Ci^mpor^t and not in underlying forms. ^ The Labovian conception of 
the speech conminlty is strongly tied to ^nerative tran< ormational 
v1e%tfs about how gr^snars are organized. Labov assims that everyone in 
a particular speech conrojnity has the same un«^rly1ng pnunological and 
syntactic representations, so that variations in pronunciation and syntax 
have their locus in the rule component of the grwnar, more specifically 
in the form of so-called 'variable rules' (cf, labow 1969). This formal 
machinery allows one to maintain an undtfk iylng unity «nong speakers of a 
speech cwnnunity, which may exist or make sense only from a descriptive 
point of view (cf. also Romaine 1980c and 1979). 

It is at this point that one must raise the question of what kind of 
syntactic and sociololingulstic theory one needs in order to ♦alk about 
syntactic variation coherently* Labov is approaching the problem of 
defining sameness of meaning frm a very limited perspective. In other 
words, his mo<tel allows us to deal with alternative constructions/ser- 
tences which can be used with the same truth-vali^ in identical conttxts. 
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by sentenc-s Is satisfactory for only a relatively small subset of senten- 
ces In English (and probably any language). This In effect limits the 
stu4y of syntactic variation id thin a Labovlan <^iant1tat1ve frmwork 
to cases Mhlch are^ In «or (pinion, relatively trivial, and largely 
uninteresting* 

let's Uke a seemingly slnple and stralghtforMrd Illustration of 
what one would like to call 'syntactic variation'. If we look at the 
follMing four sentences, we can, 1 think, see that they are In soae sense 
related or are variants of one another.^ 

1- Because It was cold, I closed the door. 

2. I closed the door, because It was cold. 

3. It was cold, therefore I closed the door. 

4. *I closed the door, therefore It was cold. 

It Is relatively easy to account for {1} and {2) as variants of the 
swe syntactic variable. All that varies Is the order of occurrence of 
lexms In a particular gr«^t1ca1 stricture* The Isportant thing Is 
that we m%t be able to nintain that the variation In the order of con- 
stituents does not alter the truth*value of the two sentences. I.e. the 
sense of the lexemes must reisaln the saaoe regardless of their order. 
The question for empirical research then Is to Investigate what external 
or siKlal cwistralnts. If any, condition the variation* I have not dmte 
this, but I suspect that It would prove uninteresting (as In the case of 
the active vs. agentless passive), at least if one confines the search 
for conditioning factors to the usual labovlan (ms of sex, age, social 
class, etc. 1 think the relevant external factor in this case Is what one 
might call a pragisatlc constraint of foregrovmdlng vs. backgrt^mdlng; 
but this is ^nerally not the kind of extralingulstic factor labov Is 
concerned with when he speaks of the 'social conditioning of linguistic 
structure'. Thus even a relatively trivial instance of word onter vari- 
ation can cause difficulties. 

Things becorae even more troublesome If we try to 'extend' the variable 
to include the third sentence (asst^lng we allow for the fact that 
variable may be socially meaningless In tte usual labovlan sense). One 
i^it r#OA ii»k #«Jn_t'<» fi// ^Acv^ic, {Z) dhJ (3) oiiii (i) \h) mean trte 

thing. Sentences (2) and (3) and (1) and (3) contain tf^ same basic 
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propositions, tHit differ in Of^e lexeee (I.e. tt^ cwinective therefgre vs. 
because ), and order of constituents. Intuitively, one would like to say 
that these are variants of the same variable, but In a labovlan framework 
one imjst rely on truth-value. In other words, one oust ask whether the 
lexemes concerned and their relatiCHi (defined syntactically) in these 
sentences affect their tnith-ccmditlons. Generally, logical connectives 
such as therefore and conjuncticms such as but etc. are not regarded as 
contributing to the sentence meaning in a way which alters truth-conditions. 

The kind of variation we are dealing with in these first three 
Instances sight be better nefered to as 'textual'. I m using the teno 
'textual' here in the sense given to it by Halliday and Hasan (1976). 
According to their view the textual component is one functional senantic 
coopof^nt of the lin^istlc system* The textual cooponent ^s to do 
with the resources a lan^ge has for creating cohesive discourse* 
Cmrectives such as therefore and because are Included here; these are 
elements i^lch are subject to referential verification but which can only 
be understood in terms of pragmatic discourse ftmction. There are two 
other components in the system, the ideaticmal which is the main locus 
of truth- functiof^l relations, and the interpersonal, which has to do 
with speaker attitude. Thus, we could say ab>it these senten'>s that 
variation lies In the textual and possibly also Interpersonal component* 
rather than in the ideatlcmal. In the first sentence because Is used 
cataphorically to cornet the two propositimis, while in the second it 
Is used to mark the antecedent relation to the first proposition, but Is 
still cataphoric to the follwing subordinate proposition. In the third 
sentence therefore marks the consequent relation in a subordinate clause, 
but is anaplK)r1c to a preceeding proposition. We can say that we are 
dealing with variation in cataphoric and anaphof 1c markers of consequent 
and antecedent propositions; but this is not the Labovlan def1niti<^ of 
syntactic variable. Even nore illusive Is how (me explains the ungram- 
maticallty or non*occurrence of the fourth potential variant. In Old 
English it ms possible to construct a sentence which parallels the second 
one in terms of order of propositions and which connects the two proposi- 
Liwt> oy means ot a logical connective 1n(Sexing the reasrn. Because such 
a construction type is no Iwger possible In English one must account for 
the process by which new forms and meanings arise ami die out in a language. 
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Traugott (1979) has argi^ t»wt data on the develc^Knent of markers of 
antecedent and consegijent relationships itemonstrate that the resources 
for Barking textual relationships actually Ir^reased beti«en Old English 
and Middle English* I.e. there Is now a larger mraber of logical connectives. 
This example sug^sts the importance of looking at pragmatic meaning from 
an historical perspective; but I trill Ignore the dlachrmilc Implications 
of this example until I have sketched out the kind of theory within which 
one can talk about syntactic variation. 

Hudson (1980:189-5K)) has also suggested that transformatlwal genera- 
tive gramar Is an unpromising theory for dealing with the relationship 
between social context and linguistic variables. Tt^ problea according to 
Hudson is the fundamental distinction nade In transforwatlonal generative 
gra«ar between patterns which are defined Indirectly by means of phrase 
structure and transfonoatlonal rules, fte prefers a «o<tel of language 
structure In *^1ch there Is i«uch less difference between lexical Iteins and 
syntactic structures Into which they fit. 

He specifically sug^ts using ttw term 'linguistic 1te»* Instead 
of linguistic variable, which will cover not only variation In phonology, 
but also variation In morphology and syntactic structure. According to 
Hudson's definition, a "linguistic Itew Is sl^ly a pattern which may be 
Identified, at any level of abstraction In the structure of a sentence". 
The justification for the treatment of different kinds of 1t^ within a 
more general approach Is that the facts of social distribution are of 
much the saiae type, whether the Item concerned Is e lexical iteis (to use 
Hudson's example, puss/ In contrast with cat) or a construction (e.g. 
Teddy fa ll dowi In contrast with Let Teddy fall (town ), or a phoflo1(^kal 
pattern (e.g. ft/ Instead of /?/), or a morphological one (e.g. goed 
Instead of went ). 

I am very much In syi^thy with Hudson's reasons for wanting a more 
coherent theory than transformational gramoar within which to eflted such 
instances of variation in a systematic hay. He claims that the more these 
patterns are treated differently in a grammar, the harder It Is to e?cpla1n 
why they are all rt?lated to social context in the same kinds of ways. 1 
wouldn't agree with his latter claim. First of all, not all linguistic 
Items are related to social context; and I think sociollnguistic theory 
has this fact to 'explain'. Secwdiy, and more 1fl?K5rtantly however, 
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linguistic Items are not all related to social context In the same kinds 
of ways, as I hope to show. Again, the problem bolls down to this: How 
does we define syntactic variation and what conclusions can be drawn 
from the cases which have been studied so far? 



Typo logy of llnfflilstic variables 



If we take a typological approach to the kinds of variables which 
have been discussed in the sociollnguistic literature so far, we can see 
that there Is support for the argimient that syntactic variation Intersects 
with social and stylistic factors. If 1n<^d at all. In a different way 
than other linguistic variables. (1 will cons1<ter later whether this Is 
an artefact of the theoretical framework In which they are defined, as 
Hudson claims. In the next section). In the foll«*1ng diagram ! I»ve 
grouped some of the types of lingi- stlc variables studied so far In 
terms of t^ir conditioning factors. 

Typology of variables in terras of_nng;4l $tic a nd social conditioning factors 



Type of variable 

1. 'pure* phonol(^ical 
7. morphophonemic 

3. morpho-syntactic or 
^rpho-lexlcal 

4. 'pure* syntactic 



Con di t1 oning fa cto_r_s 
U.^^lMiitJ?. so cial/stylisti c 



phonological 

phonological/ 
graimtlcal 

phonological/ 
gr&f^tical 

syntactic (?) 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



no (?) no (?) 



Example 

postvocallc /r/ 

t/d deletion 

coe^lewenti^er 
^ deletion 

agentless passive 



The basis for typology lies in txfih the relevant conditioning 
factors which are operative as well as way In which the variable and 
its variants are defined. Pnonological variables typically make reference 
to purely phonological conditioning env'n»«ients. An example of this 
type would be postvocallc /r/ in fiiew York City, irfwse realiratlon is 
dependent upon tne nature ot the following pnonetic content, i.e. wrwther 
a word beginning with a conson^. t or a vowel follows. Other so-called 
•phonological variables* require statement of both phonological and 
gra^tlcal conditioning factors. This type 1 have called morphophwemic. 
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A relevant example Is t/d deletion, «ti1cri 1$ governed by a first-order 
phonological constraint (I.e. whether a i«rd beginning with a consonant 
or a vo«fel follows )» and a second order constraint* which has to (to with 
the morphological co^lexlty of the word form (I.e. whether It is mono- 
tnorphemlc or bloorphenlc). 

In this case and others like It 1 think one might reasonably argue 
that we are (baling with two variables instead of one. T)»t 1s« In one 
case we have w onow orph ealc form like glst ^ and In the other, b1»)rpf^1c 
foms like wissed . Thus we could s^rate the variable Into two phono- 
logical variables. If we did this, we (sight In fact have an explandt1(^ 
for the bimodal distribution found In connection with this variable, 
which seefls to have particularly bothered ^ (1974 and 1977) and otters. 
Thelander {forthcoming) tzi also recently suggested that after dividing 
aTl Instances of a variable Into linguistically defined subcategories, 
only those which exhibit similar patterns of social variation should be 
aggregated (cf. alro Hooaine 1979a), kdiether (me wants to make a distinc- 
tion between morphophcmem'cs and phonology or between norf^logy and 
syntax will depend of course on the language concerned; but this is an 
issue I won't deal with here {cf. also Liner 1979 for arguioents In 
favor of keeping inorptK>ptK>nem1cs separate fn«) phonology)* 

The third type, which I have tended 'oorpho-syntactic or laorpho- 
lexical', has also been referred to by others as gramstical or syntactic 
variation. I have cited complementizer deletion as an ex^le. 
Others might include negative concord (cf. labov 1972a), negation in 
Montreal French (cf, Sankoff and Vincent 1977), and complementiier that 
deletion {cf. Kroch and Siaall 1978). Here the conditioning factors may 
be both phonol(^ical and grffisoatical. 1 think a distinction r^ds to be 
drawn between this kind of variable and what I will call a 'pure' syntactic 
variable like the agentless passive. 

The basis for the distinction again lies In both the relevant condi- 
tioning factors i*1ch are operative as well as the way in which the vari- 
able and its variants are defined. We may note firstly tnat the third 
type (as well as t^^ first and second) Is affected by both linguistic and 
social factors, n^reas the pure syntactic type is not. (Or, at any rate 

I do not know cf a clear instance t«hich is, and which also meets the 
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criteria I will set up here). Seci^dly, in the case of morpho-syntactic 
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variation we are dealing with the p resence or absence of some linguistic 
item, htowever, the notion of some syntactic variation su^sts to me 
that a n^le construction or arran^rent of items which alternates Is 
required. The issue which arises in connection with syntactic variation 
ctefined in these terms is whether there are cases of complementary dls- 
tritMition ivithin some syntactic construction which are analogous to 
phonological and morphophonemic alternations based on complementary 
distribution tdthln a paradigm. 

For ex^le, Sankoff and Tnibault (1977) have ar^d that the alter- 
native auxiliaries a vo 1 r and etjne in the French periphrastic perfects 
ire in complementary distribut1c»i with respect to ine set of verbs in the 

language. This in turn allows us to establish some more abstract grat- 
is 

matlcal pattern, e.g. aux ♦ stem ^ past participle ending. Even this 
exaipple, however, does not require a drastic alteration in the >abovian 
concept of linguistic variable because Sankoff ahd Th1b«- -^al only 
with presence vs. absence of the variants in question. They (1977:105) 
find that three sub-groups of speakers can oe Isolated in terms of their 
use of avoir with intransitive verbs: 

1, those who syst^tically used ayoij- (H «^ 4/119) 

2, " " " etre {H • 11/119) 

3, " " variably - both {H « 104/lig) 

Generally speaking, the variable is sensitive to a social constraint 
to the effect that the higher a person's social position, the less he 
uses avoir . The question t^ich arises is whetl^r there is any semantic 
distinction involved in the present social variation, or whether it is 
wrely tf« residi^ of a defunct aspectual system Again I will {N>stpone 
discussing the diachronic implications in the process of grammatical l2a- 
tion. This variation has been noted by gr^narians for the past three 
centuries; some said that etre was used to indicate perfective aspect. 
Upon closer examinat1<Ki of the verbs which co-occurred with avoir /etre, 
they found that tt^ first group of speakers was using a^* ast^ctual di«i- 
tincticw; namely, avoir was reserved for use with verbs of Bovement 
which were gcof^let§^ '^Ar?. occurred with the same verbs if they 
were ^complet^. The second group appeared to express the aspectual 
distinctly because they systematically used e t re > The third group, on 
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the other nand, didn't obseive aspectual d1st1nct1(»^s In the ayxlllarles 

except for a few verbs. 

This is rifally as far as their analysis gc^s; as It stands, the case 

of avoir/etre joesn*t really c<Kist1tyte an exasf)le of syntactic variation 

as I Muld like to propose that it he defined because Sanlcoff and Thibault 

have cofnpletely i^red the problem of tow the second and third groups 

express the aspectual distinction drawn by tt« first group, if imteed 
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they do. This is the problem posed by syntactic variation. kte can see 
that It Involves us squarely in a long-standing controversy over the 
^orderl1ne between syntax and s^aantics on the one hand, and between 
sefljantlcs on the ot^wr, not to mention the relationship between soclolln- 
giiistlcs. But perhaps the most crucial issue concern^ is how one accounts 
for meaning and function with a sociolingulstic theory. 

Meaning and functj^w yjthin a soclolingulstic theory 

I think there are serious limitations in the notion of syntactic 
(or for that matter, semantic) variable within a Labovlan (or Indeed any 
traditional) graflnatical framework, hfe can't hope to gain vs^h insight 
Into the function and use of utterances if we start by assuming that the 
referential function is basic and by looking at variation against 
backdrop of referential constancy. Labov*s aj^roach starts with a basic- 
ally linguistic semantic or referential analysis frora which the linguistic 
analysis and arrangement of items in syntactic structures emer^s In the 
traditional way. Then he adds an account of how these correlate with 
certain extral Inguistic categories, e.g. age, sex, social class, etc. 
Labov assuines that sociolingulstic choice is (^pendent on the recognition 
of representational saioeness. Thus» in his view, soclolinguistics presi^s 
(or Is parasitic on) the existence of a mode of linguistic analysis (or 
a linguistic theory) which has established a framework for identifying 
and dealing with alternate Mys of saying the same thing In terms of 
logical form, w^wever, the relevant analytical categories iriiich emerge 
froro an analysis of speech In temts Of purely referential and internal 
linguistic categories are not necessarily goirjg to be the same as tho^e 
which emerge from other fi^ctlonal modes, such as those suggested by 
Halllday and Hasan (ig76). 
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Silverstein (1976) has veen very critical of this kind of approach, and 
In particular, of Searle's speech act se«iant1cs because it tacks onto 
traditional gramatlcal analyse, a descriptlcm of how these referential 
categories can be 'used* perfiirmatively. This method holds water only 
If tokens preserve their reference In all the speech events ow observes, 
as I su(^sted earlier. A functiwJal analysis, w the other hand, pre- 
supposes that we can define isofunctionality of utterances while holding 
other modes of meaning constant. I would maintain t^t one central 
insight of speech act semantics is relevant to the problem of syntactic 
variation. Hmely, we use language to do things and describing is only 
one of the things we do with language. Thus, we can say that the same 
communicative intent (or function, if you like) can be realized by 11ngui« 
stic means (i.e. surface syntactic forms) which are so different that the 
variants exhibit virtually no phonological, lexical or semantic similarity. 
For exm^le, the following sentences may be thought of as functionally 
equivalent in that they have if^ same cou^'^micatlve Intent: 

1. It's cold in here. 

2. I'm cold. 

3. Are y^ cold? 

4. Would you close the window? 

5. Close the window! 

That is, one may say all of these to a person to get him fo close the 
window (cf. also Ervin-Trlpp ig76-. 125), These are all ways of 'saying 
the same thing', loosely speaking, which do not have the ssne referential 
meaning and cannot be defined exclusively in tenns of constancy of truth- 
vilue- TJ^y may be thought of a< different ways of using language to 
achieve the same conmnicatlw intent; or. In other words , what we are 
saying Is simply that one particular corounicative intent may be realized 
by d variety of linguistic structures. Conversely, one particular arrange- 
ment of linguistic Items in a surface syntactic structurp may h^ve rfiffpr- 
ent communicative intents and uses. For example, \*m cold may well be a 
cor^nd in some cases as well as an apparent statetjient of fact in others. 

For those who hold the view that the semantics of natural language 
RXiSt be exclusively or largely truth-conditional, the notion of defining 
meaning in terms of comESunicati ve intent constitutes a radical change 
in our conception of truth. In other words, it can no ledger be defined 
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as a relation betMeen an attract pnoposUlon (statewnt or sentence) 
and a |»art1cular state of affairs » but only In relation to XM speaker, 
hearer and context. Sentence and word meaning are thcNif^t of In terms of 
tlie conditions which nust be mi for their ai^ropriate use. Ii^l1cat1«is 
of sentences will then be characterized not as the property of the 
sentence Itself, but as a presi^^posltion on the part of the speaker using 
that sentence (i.e. felicity conditions), or in other w(h^, a re<^1site 
set of beliefs if the speaker is to use the sentence ^ropriately to 
achieve a particular coBVftmicative intent. So the assignment or truth- 
value is (tepenctent on what information the speaker is intending to o^vey 
to the hearer. 

If we return to Labov and Weiner's {'i977) case of variation between 
the active and agentless passive, wtmt this aaoi^ts to is that the 
passive form uf a sentence may be false, while under the sffiae circisnstances 
the active form may have no truth>value at all. In addition, the same 
active sentence inay be false in speech act situation and truth-value- 
less in another, while the state of affairs to which the sentence refers 
resains constant. Thus, labov and Weiner's sentence. The liquor closet 
was broken into , wf^re the 11qiK>r closet is the topic, will lack a truth- 
value if there is no liquor closet. 

Ketopson (1977:60) and a nu^r of others have pointed out sorae of the 
problents which result from the failure to maintain a boundary between 
seiaantlcs and prattles. K we derive tt^ interpretation of sentences 
only from speaker^ knowledge and beliefs (i.e. In terms of presuppositicm 
and conversational kx>11cature etc.), then the meaning of a sentence cannot 
be (tetermlned independent of the speaker of a sentence in a particular 
speech act situation, and sentences then become imtefinltely ambiguous, 
Kei^son maintains that without definable limits on semantic th^ry. sefsan- 
tlcs becomes an inoperable discipline, ue woulo be faced with an analysis 
of meaning which claimed that every sentence had an indeterminate nimter 
of representations and sentences would not have a particular meaning 
apart from the content in which they are spoken. A theory which is based 
<Mi this kind of speaker relative concept of meaning, or n^at she calls a 
perfonaance (rather than a ctsnpetence) theoi^y. Isn't able to account for 
either the meaning of sentences or the meaning relationships among senten- 
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ces (e.g. entailment, synonufny etc.). Kempson's {ig77:55) conclusion Is 
that there is no conflict in principle between a truth-conditional ac- 
count of semantics as a part of a theory of linguistic competence and a 
speech act theory of utterance as part of a theory of performance or 
coomnicative competence, as 1(^ as the two are kept separate. 

I would like tc argue that this is not a necessary conclusion and 
that there are dangers in accepting this dichotomy which are at least 
equally serious as those entailed in the acceptance of Kempson's argument 
that semantics in order to be operable must remain autonomcHis and logic- 
ally based. I agree with Silverstein (1976:18), for example, that it Is 
presumptious to speak of arrangements of a basically pn^sitional (i.e. 
referential) r^ture being *used' in otner ways. Reference is ^t one of 
the many functions of utterances and not the basis for all other*. He 
believes that the bias towards pure referential categories is one of the 
principal reasons why social funi,,iof<s of speech have nov been built into 
our analyses of langua^; this has long been tt^ case, in spite of the 
fact that most of what goes on in any speech event is not purely refer-- 
ential. 

Wwt I m suggesting here Is of course by no mearis novel, firth 
(1966), for example, treated the descriptive function of language as some- 
thing that was SiAsidiary to and part of the more important and general 
social (i.e. inctexical) function of language, never it clear, 
however, how non-indexical reference could be handled by means of function 
in context. And, more recently Halliday (1975) has based his work heavily 
on the belief that CHie of the most distinctive aspects of atkjlt human 
speech behavior is the i^ltlfunctlonalUy of utcerances. In his studies 
of Child acquisition he has suggested thai children <to not initially use 
utte»ances snilti functionally, i.e, a given utterance tends to have only 
one interpersonal function. 

One might reasonahl^ conclude that what I am arguing for (like, for 
example. Dines 1980) is an extension of varlatio*^ analysis to the level 
of discourse, or even beyond syntax into semantics and pragmatics, li 
is of course arguable *^ther syntactic variation is distinct fror 
semantic var1atiw>. If every generalization we want tc riake about the 
syntactic structure of the sentences of a langua^ has >xplanat1on<»' 
in tenre of tf« meaning of those sentences, then syntactic grmTal i rations 
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6re actually ipso facto semntlc ones. Similar cosmnts app^y to the 
distinction between sensntic and pra^aatlc variation {cf. also Kempson 
19?7:60), 'Extending* variation analysis to these levels beyond phonologiy 
Involves refining the not1«i that variants can be defined In tenas of 
referential eqiilvalence. What Lavandera (and Oines) are questioning Is 
whether this extension requires a siodlflcatlon In the nature of the 
underlying form of the linguistic variable, l^e. the ^fining criteria 
of the variable. I think It re<^1res swch morp, fwiely, a modification 
In our view of the nature and goals of a soclollngulstic theory and the 
place of such a theory v1s*a-v1s linguistic theory. 

lavandera suggests rather tentatlwly that functlonallsw Is Important 
and Dines specifically prw)s«s that variables may be postualated on the 
basis of co<w>n discourse function. This notion of functional equivalence 
Is cruclaU l e. variants «ust be seen to be related In tenns of cowaon 
function ra iier than In terms of conventional phonological, syntactic or 
sewantlc form* or logical equivalence. The latter Is of c^rse the 
classlflcatory basis used by labov. Now I not 1»ply1ng by any means 
that Labovlan inethods are fruitless, but sorely that Labov se«ns to ha\^ 
retreated from an earlier position In which he claims to have been Inter- 
ested In pursuing the role of social factors (even though narrowly con- 
strued, I would claim) In language change and differentiation. That is, 
Labov seems to have had no doubt that social conditioning factors were 
operative In linguistic processes, the question was how cteeply certain 
kinds of linguistic rules were affected by social constraints (cf, for 
example, Labov 1972b:226). Now, however. In contrast to his earlier work 
on Martha's Vineyard and in Harlem with BlacK English vernacular. Labov 
seems to be more pre-occupied with the analysis of the linguistic (rather 
than social) constraints undc'^lying variation. There Is a decided 
efi^sls in recent North American soclolingui sties on the (tevelopment of 
fl»re sophisticated versions of probabllstic variable rule analysis and 
other analysis and other analytical techniques for studying tt^ Internal 
organization of linguistic var1at'i>n. But this advance in analytical 
precision has unfortunately often t>een at the expense of a coherent fnodol 
for the analysis of language use and social meaning, and ir pat^ticular, 
pragiaatic resources for meaning. 

In principle, there is no conflict bet**een a contextual and a truth- 
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conditional theory of meaning, as Kempswi suggests; but I think it is at 
least arguable that what is needed is a more comprehensive and integrated 
theory which subsides both approat^s and shows N)w they :»re Inter-related. 
In order to be truly con9?rehensi ve, a theory of Ungual would have to 
explain not only i^at is expressed and how (i.e. the set of possible 
utterances In language and the relations among them), but also who says 
the same thing and when {i.e. the distribution of utterances over social 
groups and cwitexts). If accepts the view that one goal of a socially- 
constituted tteory of langua^ is to pnx^e an account of co«wunicat1ve 
competence, then it Is just as reasonable tc say that somei^ does not 
know the meaning of a word/expression If he cannot ccmtextualize It as 
it is to say that he doesn't know the meaning if he doesn't know its truth- 
conditions. 

The probleRi with keeping a theory of language use projectionist, i.e. 
separate from an autonomcHis linguistic theory which deals with decontextual - 
ized or depragmatized syst^ sentences. Is that social context and meaning 
is relegated a place of secc»i^ry Importance. That is, context is to be 
Invoked just In case a truth-conditional account of the meaning of senten- 
ce fails or is Inapplicable (cf. Lyons 1977:611-2). This raises the 
questicm of what place sociol inguistics should occupy vis-a-vis linguistics. 

Labov* s approach Is based on the belief that the validity of socio* 
linguistic research is to be measured in terms of its ability to relate 
sociol ingulstic data to the centr.$l problems of linguistic theory (cf. 
for example. Labov 1972a: 183-4). What I am arguing Is that this is su. ly 
too narrow a c<Nicept1on of the n>1e of soclollngulstic research. The 
social and linguistic differentiation which forms the basis for Labov's 
•soclollngulstic patterns* remains unlnterpretable and largely static 
correlations between certain Hngulstic phenomena and social categories 
unless these data are seen in terms of a niore general sodollnguistic 
tf^ory of the kind suggested, for example, by Hymes 0974a) and Le l*age 
(197S). If such a theory atten^ts to make a coherent statement about 
the relationship between language use and social structures of various 
kinds. I would maintain It cannot be founded on the narrow base labov 
envisions. 

If what I am arguing Is tenable, then it should warn us against the 
belief that exjendjn^ traditional linguistic analysis, in particular its 
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basis In a theory of jsesfilng founded on the SMBness/dlffersn^ of 
utterances In terois of referential prof»os1t1(ms, tnd retaining the sane 
nethods and assumptions about llnfulstic categories* will be adequate to 
the task of Investigating variation at le^rels above the phcmloglcal. 
In order to gain Insight Into the stu4y of language use and funct1<m« 
It will not do to patch traditional (In particular* transfonaatlonal 
generative) grMaar. 

Now It Is clear that soiae alteratim to our ideas of what a gra^r 
is will be re<|u1red (cf. also Ityses 1974b}. Sllverstein (1976:20) for 
exasplet ^s suggested that we call the stuity of the neanlngs of lln^lstlc 
sl^s relative to their coommlcatlve ftmctlons pragaatlcs. Thus, these 
neanlngs are *pra^t1c neanlngs*. For Sllverstein then (as for Firth), 
semantic or referential meaning Is a special form of prapBtIc neanlng, 
l*e. It Is sloply that nxte of sl^lflcatlon of sl^s that contributes 
to purely referential fimctlon. There Is however sone difficulty* In 
my opinion* In assuming that of^ set of categories* I.e. either referential 
or prattle* Is basic. But In particular* there Is a very serious 
dan^r In basing lln^lstlc analysis on purely logical or referential cat<* 
egorles. That Is* we have not seriously or sufficiently Investigated 
the possibility that all languages nay not have the saae underlyli^ logico* 
secaantlc structure (cf. for exanple* the discussion In Trau^t 1979:18). 
The very posing of this (Question has been hindered by the belief In the 
equality of all languages. While the view that no meaning can exist without 
a S(*rface fom to express It Is false* It Is by no aeans certain that the 
(^»pos1te view Is false* I.e. that semantic relations and categories such 
as deflnlteness exist* whether or not th^ are explicitly marlced* Labov 
(1970)* for exMiple has (^stloned whether there is ^ny senantlc differ* 
ence between a lan^tage without tense narkers (I.e. one which narks 
tine relations with teisporal adverbs) and (me with tense nsrkers. He 
believes the distinction Is stylistic only. Ue have no way of ki^ng 
these things yet. 

Ue nay bring in the issue of syntactic complexity here as ar^ther 
case In point. SchuU (1972:101)* for exsaple. has conclu<^ that In 
colloquial German the particles ja, d^h. da etc. (so-called F^lHgrter), 
are just as capable of serving as logical connectives as the caudal ccm- 
junctions welU daher, etc. of the standard language* which require 
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SL^rdinate clauses with transposed w^rd order, he use of the latter 
has been cited as one particularly salient and (te\\n1ng characteristic 
of the elaborated code. Compare, for ex»Bple* the following sentences 
(Schuiz 1972:101): 

1. Heistens, nachmittags* geh ich dann nit die (Cinder raus, die nussen 

^ auch frische luft haben. 

2. Neistens ^he ich nachmittags mi t den <1nem draussen. well sle 

frische luft haben inissen. 
Mhat Schuiz Is saying is that from a fimctlonal point of view, the 
particles and ccmjunctions are equal or are in otl^r words to be under<- 
stood as functionally equivalent variables in the expresslCM) of discourse 
c^tesion. This particular exaiRplc in which the equation Is between para- 
tactic constructions with FullwSrter hypotactic constructions with 
causal s;^rd1nat1on conjunctions and transposed word order is similar 
to the English one I cited earlier (cf« p. 13). In t»th cases we are 
filing with differences in lex^s and the order of constltuaits in 
propositions. But Is tl« difference (mly ftmctlonal? I.e. if a langua^/ 
variety has only one marker t^ich can be used in discourse to connect pro* 
positions in a causal relationship, is the sesiantic relationship still 
tl^re? In ott^r words, as Traugott (1979:18) has queried, is a relatively 
paratactic stage of a lan^age cmly sjmtactlcally ami pragmatically 
differ^ from a more hypotactic stage, or Is it also different semantical- 
ly? Trau^tt argues that unless we allow for change/variation In semantic 
relationships, th^ i^e are forced Into the view that whenever language 
catoe into being* It had Its full set of semantic relationships inbuilt. 

Some possible frameworks for understanding syntactic variation 

Tr^re are a number of af^roacties to um^rstandlng grammatical struc- 
ture which provide a framework within which syntactic (and Indeed other 
kinds of) variation can be accounted for. I can think of at least three; 
namely* the form of gra^atical structure can be seen in terms of the 
relationship between: 

1. tte logical structure of utterances (I.e. truth-value) and surface 
syntactic form (cf. for example. K^nan 1975 and Sartsrh and Vt»nf*^<.in 
1972); 
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2. perceptual process1n9 and syntactic process (cf . for exajnple Bever 
and Langendoen 1972 and lightf(K)t 1979); and 

3. conversational organization/interaction and syntactic structure. 

Lat)ov 'explains' syntactic variation In terms of the first kind of 
relationship. The other Uto approaches are c(^cerr^ i^lth locating sources 
outside the purely linguistic system that might motivate the bulk of 
granmatlcal constraints. The second of these possible loci, i.e. cogni- 
tive processing and perceptual strategies. Me Plight call an 'intemar 
functionalist and the third an 'extemal* functlcmallst perspective (cf. 
Brown and Levinson 1978:261). Ihe Internal approach Is receiving more 
attention recently In the study of pidglnlzatlcm/creollzatlon. wt^re It 
is particularly evident that the creation of certain sanantic categories 
and syntactic structures su^sts coffined cognltl^ strategies at work. 
Recent work In pra^aatlcs and in particular, the analysis of conversation 
and discourse has been concerted with linking linguistic structure to the 
organization of cofiwuni cation. One in^rtant hypothesis which this 
approach would want to explore Is this: To what extent can the set of 
n^tuf bl ^>i«tdLlfi. M>^<?^>^ timiiu in langtMge oe regardeo as due to con- 
straints which stem form the organization of conversation? This is just 
another way of asking iirtiether there are cases where pragmatic considera- 
tions condition syntactic for^ and where pragRdtic distinctions are 
gramnatlcalized In natural languages (cf. for example, Creider, forth- 
coming on theinatization in luo In Sag and (^nkamer 1977 on pragsiatlcal 1y 
controlled anaphora). 

It would not be difficult to argue on the basis of not very exiguous 
data from languages such as English (in which tf^ buU of syntactic and 
semantic theorizing is based), where there ^ little formal marking of 
thematic structure, that an autonomous semantics {which Is truth-conditional). 
Is logically prior to and separate from a pragmatic ttwory which <teals 
with use. But this view Is much less tenable In a language like Luo, 
where pragRWtic distinctions apparently have been graRroati call zed. It 
would be difficult to argi* that pragsaatics was totally in(tepen(tent of 
syntax or thdt "iyntdx, and pragsatics were autonomous. Similarly, hr^>m 
and levin$on( 1978:284) suggest that the difficulties posed for a socio- 
logically sensitive gramnatlcal description of Japanese seem Insuperable. 
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Japanese syntax and semantics are profoundly affected by the impingement 
of social forces on the pronominal and verbal systeins. 

If we follow through with du approach to language which is equally 
responsive to both internal structural and external social pressures on 
graJimar, then a pragmatic account of meaning, i.e. meaning relative to 
functic^, should forni an important part of an Integrative sociolinguistic 
theory. If this means that what sociolingui sties is about is the differ- 
ential use of prattle resources by different speakers in different sit- 
uations, then sociol ingulstics in its broadest possible conception Is, 
as 8rown and Levinson (1978:286) maintain, 'applied pragmatics'. It 
should be stressed however, that this is not just 'tacking* discourse 
onto syntax and semantics. 

The question we really need to ask ourselves at this stage is whetf^r 
we ar-e willing to accept a theory ^Ich cannot handle all the forms/uses 
in which variation may manifest Itself in a given cownunity over time 
and which cannot prov1(k a col^rent account of how these particular 
functions, uses and kinds of variatimi develop within f^rfiml^r i^nmi^gps^ 
speech comunities, social groups, networks and individuals. I would 
like to conclu<te by sketching out very broadly and generally what one 
can do with a theory which recognizes the importance of the third per- 
spective I have nentioned and which also sees graimar in terms of the 
iff^ricatiOfi of the ideational, textual and Interpersonal con^onents of 
the sefnantic system discussed by Halliday and \iA%an (1976). I will try 
to illustrate how such a view allows us to see not only diachronic and 
synchronic variation, Ujt also variation in acquisitional and post-creole 
continua within the same framei^rk. 

If we return to the exainples of textual variation in logical con- 
nectives discussed earlier (p. 13), It Is not hard to argue from a dia- 
chronic viewpoint that the kind of theory which will acount for the 
develofsnent of certain logical connectives, e.g. while, hence etc. used 
to express cc^sicm between utterances is one based on the prattles 
of discourse rather than logic. Trau^tt (1977) has documented the 
historical origin of these in spatial or t«sporal elements. Ttie 
granmaticalizatlon of the latter was accompanied by a shift froni concrete 
to abstract meaning. In other words, the progression was from temporal 
or<fering of concrete objects in a sequence or ordering of events along 




a tleie to ortterfng of pr^>os1t1on$ In dIscMrse. 

To Idlse one S{>e€lf1c ex^le, the derivation of the German connective 
folglicfi frtw A earlier than B to A therefore S 1$ a good Illustration 
of the tendency to Infer cause fnxs t8<q;>ora1 sequencing. While this 
kind of developoent irfght also have a seeslngly good explanat1<m In terss 
of hunan perceptual nechanlsas* It Is probably nore profitably regarded 
as motivated by speaker organization of discourse (cf. Traugott 1977:15). 
la Srua (1979) has also recer^tly suggested there Is evidence that trftereas 
and thereas developed their pr&sent contrastlve comtectlve meaning throu^ 
use In certain discourse contexts. 

Sankoff and Broun (1976) have suggested a similar strategy Is at 
M)rk In Tok Pisin In the creation of the relatlvlzer la and that one snist 
look at the origins of syntax In discourse. The^ propose the following 
development: 

1. la Is a place adi^rb (from English here ); 

2. extension as a postposed deictic or deoonstratlve 

(c.V* <<l»Mifeia wain ia« *ihi& mn here )• 

3. further extens1c«i for general bracketing. Including topic- 

conaent structures, relatlvlzatlon and cleft sentences, 
Creoles of course provide excellent opportimltles for the observation of 
'graomtlcallzation In progress*. 

It Is not difficult to see Ml\y Traugott (1977:13) has ar^^ that 
the kind of theory of grsmr trithin «fh1ch certain seoantlc-syntactlc 
changes (and ^ could also say, variation) need to be embedded Is one i^lch 
Includes the pragmatics of discourse, logic, she suggests. Is the end 
rather than ti» starting point of the derivation. She is referring here 
specifically to the develc^xaent of logical cnmectlves fron spara-tliae 
adverblals In English. Idille this Is certainly true for setae phenomena 
irfthin diachrwilc and post-creole ctmtlnua, one would also want to explore 
the ways In which new forms ai^ meetings arise and are lost In other 
contlnua (e.g. child and second langua^ acquisition and language <teath) 
via shifts (not always (bidirectional ) from one component of the semantic 
system to another. Thus, for example, Halllda^ (I97S) suggests that the 
'starting point' for children acquiring their native language Is the 
Interpersonal; it would be Interesting to look at second language acqui*' 
sitlon to find out how the advancement of the semantic system takes place, 
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Diachronic cte^lopments which Involve meaning shifts from the 1(teational 
(or projH>s1ticmal) to te^stual to inten^rsonal are well-ev1<tenced (cf. 
Traugott 1979). The problei lies not in deciding which set of categories 
or )i^1ch s&^ntic conp<»)ent to take as basic (i.e, as the abspJUite start- 
ing point, and trying to account for another by means of reference to 
more fundamental or underlying ones), but rather In mapping of the 
re1dt1<xis between them, i.e. the various routes between one and the 
ot^rs which are possible. 

The Intersection of these variation ccHitlnua, I.e. diachronic, 
synchronic, acqulsltlonal , etc, shoul^'t of course be surprising, given 
what we know about the relationship between variation and change; but the- 
parallels among them become clear cmly within a functionalist perspective, 
1,e. when one cmisiders hw linguistic means are shaped by their place 
within and In terms of their relatic^ to the consmmlcatlve patterns of 
hi^n societies. 
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1. The eaother- In-law language descHbed by Wjcon (1971) in iyirt>al Is a 
nice illustratic»i of this. Tfwre is an everyday set of lexical items 
and a 'rother-in-law' set which wst be used by a speaker wily in the 
presence of his BOther-ifi*law» Gr^nnatical structure regains exactly 
the same in these tM situations, chains is the entire set of 
lexical items. 

2. I have discussed the relevant of this In relation to argtmnts between 
proponents nf the quantitative vs. dlyiMic paradigns in Rosaine 
(forthcoming). 

3. Vincent (1979) has discussed a similar gap between ptnmology and syntax 
in dealing with the problem of syntactic reconstruction. The feasibil- 
ity of phonological reconstn^tiw rests priaarily on two ass urapt ions: 
I) the jrljltririnc:;^ tt*Z whI Z) Uie f*v"^a»"^^y 
sound change. The techniques of phwlogical reconstructiw do not 
bring the two halves of a linguistic sign any closer together; this is 
however not so in syntax. 

4. There are of course other problems which I will not deal with here. 
Lavandera, for exa^le, does not cofiinent on the consequences of the 
conception of the linguistic variable as a continue dimension of 
variation. Syntactic variation produces a finite number of discrete 
variants so there Is no surface continuum of realizations to be dealt 
with (cf. also Naro 1978). towever, this ccmcept of variation organized 
along a continuum has proved difficult to apply even to certain types 

of phonological variation {cf. Romaine 1979). 

5. Lavandera observes that one of the reasons for restricting the study 

of soclollngulstic variation to cognltively meaningless surface variants 
Is out of fear of providing a linguistically based argument for cog- 
nitive deficit theories {cf. also the discussiw here on syntactic 
complexity, pp. 24-25). One may ali«ys still hold the conclusion that 
there are different ways of coosauni eating the same cognitive meanings 
wIttKJut assuning that there are differences in ability to do so. In 
other words, we might say that within a community different groups 
have different 'styles' (In Hymes* 1974b sense). This avoids the problem 
of 'differential coRToetence* . This is also Van <ten Brothers {lS77"i and 
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Schulz* (1972) Interpretation of the si^ificance ot syntactic coi^lexity. 

6. Some of the early transformational accounts of syntactic change also 
assumed this (cf. for example, Trau^tt 1972). 

7. I am grateful to Elizabeth Trau^tt for suggesting these examples and 
discussing with me some of the issues raised by them. She however is 
not responsible for the use I have made of them here. 

8. A statement of the meaning of therefone in a sentwce P and therefore Q 
would have to give the set of conditions guaranteeing the truth of P 
and Q together with a condition specifying that Q follows from P. If 
this condition Is not truth-cwditiwial, it should not affect the truth- 
value of the two sentences it conjoins (cf. also Kempson 1975:207; 211-8). 

9. Work on syntactic complexity su^sts that syntactic differences inter- 
sect with social and sytlistic continua in a way opposite to phiNwloglcal 
ones. Van den Broeck (1977) has argued that the latter are more evident 
^fi -inff^rvfiBi ^tyicc, tx±11c t^c fcrmcr ire In ^rt fcrsifil stylcc^ 

10. In certain complex linguistic situations us might want to recognize 
lexical conditioning of certain variables. For example, the Scots form 
of the negative (i.e. -nae) can be attached only to a certain class of 
auxiliary verbs and certain phwoleglcal alternations take place only 
in restricted word classes (cf. ftomaine 1975). But these cases mi^t 
better be regarded as a problem In determining word class membership. 

11. This might also clear up the somewhat puzzling reversal of social con- 
straints In the case of Wolfr^ and Christianas (1976) study of a-pre- 
flxing in Appalachian English. They propose one variable rule to account 
for both a-prefixing an<< initial syllable deletion. Ihe linguistic 
constraints (both gr^nmatlcal and phonological) can be ordered iso- 
fm>rph1cally for both processes, but the social constraints cannot. 
Therefore, both the applicatiwi and the non-application of ttw rule can 
the s«ie social outcome (i.e. social stigma), while Us application 
always has the s«w linguistic outcome of phonological reduction (cf . 
Romaine 1979 for furtter discussion). 

12. Sankoff (1973) ha\ reported at least one case of n^t <me might call 

a 'purely* syntactic variable, i.e. one n^ose occurrence is conditioned 
by purely syntactic factors. The variable baj^ In Tok Plsin, a future 
tense marker derived from English *by and by*, may be placed variably 
before or after the subject depending on whether the subject Is a NP 
or a pronoun. |ai_ is more likely to precede the subject if it is a 
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pranoun. According to the criteria for sjmtectlc verietlon I Neve set 
here however, «hat Is tmd&d to sake dils a case of true syntactic 
variation mu^6 be a dlso^sloit of constructions laarklng tlae relatlcms 
irlth tenporal adverbs (cf. p. 24). 

13. Vincent (1979:24) has taken the case of the Frmh periphrastic perfects 
an^ their collates somnhat further since he Is Interested In Mhat light 
U)1s kind of 'syntactic cooplenntary aistrlbMtlw* sheds on the nature 
of syntactic reconstruction. In other words* itot Is the process 

of graflmtlcalUatlon by i^lch etre and avoir becaoe dissociated frm 
lexical avoir? 

14. Actually, the problem for a theory of syntactic variation and recon- 
struction Is the sane; naaely* How does one Identify constructions 
lihlcft alternate? The d1ff1cult;y for both areas of ^ftQulry Is that the 
»^)e pattern my oe expressed 1^ neans of mm-cognate naterlaft e.g. 
•ways of expressing the future' {cf. also p. 19). Vincent (1979:27) 
has sug^sted two siajor prere<|u1 sites for a theory of syntactic recon- 
struction which are relevant here: 

1) the establishment of Inventories of possible grasMtlcallzatlon chains 
(perhaps In the context of a tmlversal theory of seanntlc and worpho- 
syntactic features); and 

2) the establlshnent of Inventories of possible construction types, 
e.g. passives, cooperatives, conditionals, etc. and tl»1r various real- 
Izatlcms In the languages of the world. Lightfoot (1979), however, has 
taken a nuch more pessimistic view of the feasibility of syntactic 
reconstruction than Vincent. The forasr maintains (1979:7*8) that the 
notion of syntactic correspondence (as in phonetics) nakes no sense. 
Therefore, an analogous view of syntax Is inc^rent. There Is no clear 
basis, for exaople, to u^y that a certain sentence of Old English 
corresponds to socae tt1<k>1e English one, and no way to claln that a 
surface structure is mapped by historical rule Into another form 
occurring at a later stage. 
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